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Hollywood,  April  9,  1936 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Y/ayne,  Indiana 


Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

G-ratefully  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  March 
file  of "Lincoln  Lore". 

These  weekly  sheets  are  splendidly  adapted 
to  the  ultimate  purpose  of  binding  into  a  very  use- 
ful book.     No  doubt  many  will  so  value  them. 

Many  years  ago,  i  lingered  in  the  old  home 
of  Lincoln  at  Springfield,  then  occupied  by  a  nephew 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln.     He  told  me  many  interesting  things 
of  Lincoln.    How  plain  and  democratic  this  great 
man  was.'     I  stood  in  the  bed  chamber  upon  the  walls 
of  which  still  was  seen  the  original  paper.     (I  pre- 
sume this  still  is  there. )     I  went  through  the  house, 
into  tne  oack  yard,  where  still  stood  an*  old  cannon 
that  had  boomed  at  his  funeral,  so  the  nephew  told  me. 
I  saw  the  desk — plain,  old-fashioned--that  he  used, 
ana  the  black  horse-hair  loungei — of  extraordinary 
length,  seeming  Duilt  for  his  enormous  stretch. 

I  had  been  to  Mt.  Vernon.     I  appreciatea 
that  stately  mansion.    But  here  there  seemed  to  be 
a  spiritual  presence  everywhere  I  looked.  Every- 
where there  seemed  to  beam  upon  me  nls  kindly  face. 
My  emotions  were  awakened  to  the  nth  degree,  .ihen 
1  left  the  house,   I  had  the  desire  to  go  alone  to 
his  tomb.     Alone  i  went,  that  I  might  stand  before 
it  in  intimate  touch.    Fortunately,  for  me,  there 
were  no  others  present  to  molest  my  solitary  medi- 
tations.    Soon  afterward  I  wrote  the  encloaea,  which 
was  published  in  several  papers  nearly  twenty  yeara 
ago.     I  enclose  this  type-written  copy  for  what  it 
may  oe  worth,  in  partial  recompense  for  what  you  have 
sent  to  me.     ilou  are  free  to  use  it  as  you  choose. 


1809  - 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


-  1865 


By  Laurie  J.  Quinby 

Let  us  pause. 

Before  this  tomb  reflection  rises  to  heights  sublime. 

Within  the  temple  here  encased  once  there  dwelti^  a  man. 

Within  that  temple,  gaunt  and  spare,  great  Nature  held  a  wondrous 

soul  in  \jnadomed  and  unassuming  form. 
He  was  no  demi-god.     He  was  a  man.     He  was  only  an  example  of  the 

triumph  of  mankind. 

It  is  one  of  the  pranks  of  Nature  to  hide  from  mankind  her  richest 

gifts  in  modest  and  uninviting  mould.     It  is  as  though  she  would 
not  allow  her  brightest  gems  to  be  seen  without  man*s  ardent 
search.    He  must  delve  to  find  her  treasures. 

So  it  was  in  her  giving  this  plain  man  to  the  world. 

She  started  him  in  the  backwoods.    She  tried  him  in  the  ordeals  of 

poverty,  of  toil,  of  long  hours,  of  seclusion,  of  pain  and  anguish 
and  despair.     He  stood  the  test.     It  left  upon  his  visage  the 
indelible  impress  of  pain  and  sorrow,  but  it  revealed  the 
unblemished  mind. 

She  lost  him  among  the  famished  that  he  might  tell  their  story  to  the 
well-fed.    He  knew  the  weight  of  oppression,  for  he  rose  from 
beneath  its  feet. 

Thus  he  came  upon  the  stage  of  men  to  play  his  part  In  the  everlasting 
drama  portraying  the  rights  of  man. 

What  Franklin  and  Paine  and  Washington  had  made  possible;  what  Jeffer- 
son and  Hamilton  had  added  to  make  a  democratic  Republic, and 
Jackson  had  strengthened  in  vital  force,  Lincoln  preserved  as 
unadulterated  Americanism,  bound  in  an  Indissoluble  UNION. 

Lincoln  did  more  than  merely  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  Republic; 
more  than  to  strike  from  the  limbs  of  four  millions  of  mankind 
the  chains  of  slavery.     He  proved  that  ease  and  comfort  are  not 
the  elements  that  bring  out  the  best  in  man.     He  showed  how  he 
who  is  supremely  great  will  teZ^T  down  all  barriers  that  cramp 
and  check  that  his  own  power  might  rise  un trammeled  and  unafraid. 
He  stood  forth  as  one  in  whom  the  Divine  Spark  shone  out  in 
radiant  splendor.    Ihe  scars  he  bore  were  but  symbols  of  the 
fight  in  which  others  had  yielded  or  succumbed.    And  he  never 
lost  the  human  touch i 

Like  all  great  democrats,  he  erected  republicanism  upon  his  autocratic 
will,  but  always  with  the  democratic  ideal  in  view.     He  was  an 
autocrat  inspired  by  the  high  conception  of  democracy  whose  aim 
is  to  establish  a  human  society  in  which  men  shall  stand  upon 
their  natural  rights,  and  thereby  make  autocracy  unnecessary 
and  impossible. 

He  was  a  teacher  intent  upon  advancing  the  pupil  to  a  point  where 

the  teacher  would  prove  superfluous. 
Love  for  his  fellow  men,  sympathy  for  the  submerged,  and  the  gentle 

power  of  his  exalted  soul  make  of  him  one  of  the  sweetest 

memories  of  the  world. 

m 


Quindry,  John  M, 


LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS  "Four  score  years  and 

seven  have  ambled" 


Four  score  years  and  seven  have  ambled 

Down  the  corridors  of  time 
Since  a  little  nation  founded 

On  a  sacred  truth  sublime. 
And  conceived  by  our  forefathers 

In  the  spirit  of  the  free 
Was  brought  forth  upon  the  border 

Of  a  vast  and  stormy  sea. 

We're  in  war  now  to  determine 

If  that  sacred  truth  's  secure, 
And  by  sword  are  testing  whether 

Such  a  nation  can  endure; 
And  today  we  are  assembled 

Where  the  uniformed  have  stood, 
On  the  soil  that's  been  made  sacred 

By  the  spilling  of  their  blood. 

Ws  have  met  where  they  have  trod, 

On  sacred  soil  as  we  have  said. 
And  we're  here  to  dedicate  it 

As  a  city  of  the  dead. 
It  is  fitting  and  is  proper 

That  we  dedicate  this  space 
To  our  fallen  hero  soldiers 

As  their  final  resting  place. 


In  a  sense  we  are  unable 

To  hallow  this  sacred  ground; 
By  the  death  of  these  our  heroes 

Has  our  land  new  freedom  found. 
To  dedicate  this  field  of  battle 

Calls  for  power  that's  higher  than  we 
For  in  death  it  has  been  hallowed 

By  the  martyrs  of  the  free. 

What  we  say  here'll  be  forgotten 

Ere  our  forms  are  cold  and  dumb. 
But  the  work  their  lives  accomplished 

Lives  through  ages  yet  to  come. 
It  is  now  for  us  the  living. 

In  the  absence  of  the  slain, 
To  resolve  that  they  who  died  here 

Have  not  shed  their  blood  in  vain. 

Let  us  take  increased  devotion 

To  the  cause  for  which  they  died; 
To  those  born  here  under  heaven 

Let  not  freedom  be  denied. 
Let's  resolve  that  this  our  nation 

Be  renewed  in  freedom's  birth; 
That  the  ruling  of  the  people 

Shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

—John  M.  Quindry, 


•vlzzicuss  aiNGERBKEA_.  .       i^xNGOLIi  The  dust  of  years  soon 

^  '  blurs  the  path  we  leav 


I       GINGERBREAt)  AND  LINcSln/^ 

'     ("7  don't  s'pose  anybody  on  earth  likes  ginger- 
j  hi  cad  belter  n  I  do— and  gets  less'n  I  do."— Lincoln.) 
I  The  dust  of  years  soon  blurs  the  paths  we  leave 
As  younger  feet  tread  down  (he  older  ways; 
'  But  still  his  long  dim  footprints  seem  to  weave 
!  Themselves  with  ours,  and  with  the  passing  days 
His  gaunt  and  homely  shadow  longer  grows 
Beside  our  own  to  show  the  road  ahead. 
Strange  that  our  prairie  soil  should  now  compose 
Such  legends  ou^of  all  he  did  and  said, 
And  yet  we  recognize  his  growing  claim 
Upon  our  deetiny  because  he  shared 
Our  hunger  and  our  want;  his  noblest  fame 
Is  that,  denied  so  much,  he  somehow  dared 
To  prove  that  from  the  things  that  fate  denies 
The  great  in  heart  may  wrest  the  highest  prize. 

Quizzicuss. 


Quizzicuss , 


•LINGOLU'S  FATHER 


"Tom  Lincoln  knev/  some 
measure  of  acclaim;" 


LINCOLN'S  FATHER. 
Tom  Lincoln  knew  some  measure  of  acclaim; 

The  cabins  that  he  built  around  the  town 
Stood  strong  and  true,  to  some  day  bring  his  name 

All  that  he  asked  or  wished  of  fame's  renown. 
Of  course,  it's  true  he  also  had  a  son. 

But  he  spent  all  his  time  on  books  and  such 
Instead  of  logs  (that  when  your  work  was  done 

Turned  to  a  wall  that  you  could  see  and  touch) 
And  didn't  count  for  much.  Tom  Lincoln  died 

But  somewhere  must  have  heard,  one  day,  defined 
In  words  to  fill  a  father's  heart  with  pride 

How  those  who  build  must  always  bear  in  mind 
The  stress  and  strain  within  a  home  (or  land) 
Because  "  a  house  divided  .  .  .  cannot  stand." 
C-^..^^'  ^,r;  s'  '  '  t-t^w-c  ^-fi-^j  Quizzicuss. 


QjLiisslcuBS 


II 


Lincoln' s  Laughter 


"Some  held  him  lightly,  even 
then,  "because" 


6^- 


icanism. 


LINCOLN'S  LAUGHTER. 


Grace  B. 


("  With  the  }ear{ul  strain  that  is  vpon  me  night 
and  day,  if  I  did  not  laugh  I  should  die." — Lincoln.) 
Some  held  him  lightly,  even  then,  because 

He  loved  a  common  jest;  they  called  him  fool 
Sprung  from  the  soil,  debased  by  earthy  flawa 

And  out  of  place  in  halls  of  those  who  rule. 
They  overlooked  the  eyes  whose  caverns  told 

How  thru  long,  sleepless  nights  he  paced  his  room 
In  shapeless  robe,  oblivious  of  the  cold. 

In  search  of  light  to  somehow  thwart  the  doom 
A  sundered  nation  faced.   Dark  times  are  here 

Once  more,  and  as  we  pause  to  mark  his  day 
We  own  our  debt  to  him  we  all  revere. 

Now  we  are  reconciled,  and  know  our  way 
To  win  the  fight,  despite  the  battle's  length, 
Because  his  gift  of  laughter  gives  ua  strength. 


Quizzicuss. 


Qjiizzicuss  Lincoln's  Dream  "A  great,  black  ship  that  moved 

in  stately  cotirse," 


LINCOim  DREAM. 

A  great,  black  ship  that  moved  in  stately  course, 
With  air  sail  spread,  thru  dark  and  somber  seas: 
This  was  the  dream  from  dim  and  mystic  source 
That  calmed  hia  sleep,  and  gave  him  new  heart  ease 
When  human  strength  had  failed ;  he  knew  that  mom 
Would  bring  the  tidings  of  proud  battles  won, 
And  as  his  vessel  held  to  some  strange  bourne 
He  woke  to  find  the  night  of  travaU  done. 
Dreams  are  but  dreams,  but  still  in  times  of  straiii 
We  seek  a  sign  from  skies  beyond  our  own; 
I  The  land  he  loved,  united  once  again. 
In  gales  as  fierce  as  those  his  days  had  known 
Has  faith  to  trust  that  his  great  ship. yet  sails 
And  the  dawn  is  near  when  our  cause  prevails! 


Quizzicuss. 


Quissicuss  ^eight  of  Lircoln  "His  was  the  height  of  mountains 

and  of  trees" 


THE  HEIGHT  OF  LINCOLN. 

His  was  the  height  of  mountains  and  of  trees, 

With  common,  humble  ways  and  homely  skdls; 
For  peaks 'of  faith  he  scaled  upon  his  knees 
Gave  him  the  vision  of  the  unvexed  hills. 
His  was  the  height  of  courage,  to  restore 

The  nation  that  should  perish,  slave  and  free; 
Tall  in  humility,  he  patient  bore 

Afi-ront,  abuse,  when  that  meant  victory. 
His  was  the  height  of  tolerance,  that  dared 
To  set  our  course  toward  charity  for  all ; 
That  cleaved  to  justice,  yet  in  mercy  spared 

The  boy  who  slept  thru  a  faint  trumpets  cai 
May  we  who  walk  in  shadow  lift  our  eyes 
And  on  this  bulhda.v  see  his  hope-filled  skies. 

Quizzicuss. 


